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power of his mind to a single subject, the action of man, a one-sidedness which, though justifiable, was fatal to philosophy. He believed to raise human action essentially, in making it dependent on fixed concepts, present to the mind as purposes. Thus his untiring activity was directed to the logical determination of ethical concepts, which as one, universal, and constant, should be realised in the plurality of actions. Now just as two crystals, in penetrating each other, mutually destroy the purity of their formation, so in Plato's vast mind the tendency towards Ideas realised in nature, which he had received from the teaching of Heraclitus and ParmenideS, was combined with the Sokratic striving after concepts to be realised in the action of man. It is this blending of these outwardly similar, but inwardly fundamentally differing elements which gives the writings of Plato so enigmatical a character. This might also explain how it was that Plato, like Ulysses, who, set down on the coast of Ithaka, did not recognise his fatherland, missed, nay spurned, the only way which might have led him to that intuition of the Ideas which had been the longing of his youth, namely the way of Art, with the highest productions of which he, as the immediate heir of an art development without equal, was so nearly connected.' But the overwhelming personality of Sokrates, whose ethics ran: " TO axfreKi/juov asyadov" (the useful is good) and whose aesthetic